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TESTING THE EFFICIENCY IN READING IN THE 

GRADES 



E. E, OBERHOLTZER 
Superintendent of City Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 



The study discussed in this article was carried out in the Tulsa 
city schools after the teachers and principals had signified their 
willingness and anxiety to co-operate. The interest grew out of a 
series of grade meetings where the subject of reading in all its phases 
was discussed. As a result of this study the writer as well as all 
others concerned has received a new view of the subject and its 
possibilities. In the beginning the teachers were somewhat 
skeptical as to the purpose of the tests, some thinking that it was 
an attempt to check up the work of the individual teacher as a 
basis for determining his efficiency. However, as the work pro- 
ceeded the purpose became evident, teachers and pupils alike 
entering upon it with a feeling that it was legitimate and profitable. 

One must necessarily face many difficulties in such an under- 
taking. It was found necessary to change many minor details 
and to simplify directions. The value of the result of such a test 
depends largely on uniformity of selections and the similarity of 
conditions under which the tests were given. Such factors as the 
day of the week, whether Monday or Friday, the time of day, 
whether 9:00 a.m. or 3:30 P.M. were found to be significant. It 
was found desirable to have the study made as a part of the regular 
everyday work of the school and conducted by the regular class- 
room teacher in the presence of the principal. However, the 
principal must be a frequent observer in the classroom lest there 
be the feeling on the part of the pupils that something extra- 
ordinary is being undertaken. These factors, while they may seem 
minor in importance, are telling in the effect they have on the final 
results. Furthermore, the work should be carefully planned and 
discussed before the teaching body, so that the test may be given 
under "natural" conditions. Should there be evidence of coaching 
or an attempt of the individual teacher to "shine" in reporting 
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results, the result will be unsatisfactory. By the person who has 
attempted such a study the difficulties spoken of above are fully 
appreciated. It may be said, however, that most of the errors are 
compensating rather than cumulative and diminish as the tests 
are carried forward. 

It seems quite evident from this study that the child in learning 
to read is facing a multitude of difficulties without being guided by 
a definite notion of how to proceed. Methods of presenting the 
subjects, habits formed in visualizing the printed page, the span 
of attention, mental alertness, sense perception, vocal impediment, 
and many other individual differences are significant factors for 
the teacher's study and significant to the child's success in acquiring 
the ability to read. 

The notion that the way to learn to read is to read, read, read, 
may be responsible for the establishment of many wasteful and 
careless habits. Reading should be constantly under the super- 
vision of the teacher, both in the study period and the recitation. 
Lessons should be given in silent as well as oral reading, and the 
emphasis should be placed where the greatest advantage will 
accrue to the learner in adapting himself to his social needs. These 
and many other vital phases suggest themselves from the study 
herein presented. 

The tests were given near the close of school. One building 
was under the direct charge of the principal. In the other cases 
individual teachers gave the tests as directed by the circular letter 
sent out. Some irregularities entered into the test which, in a 
way, affected the results slightly. On the whole the tests have 
demonstrated certain facts and revealed certain characteristics 
of the work in reading which are worth while emphasizing to 
teachers of reading. In all about 1,800 pupils were tested, dis- 
tributed as follows: first grade, 350; second grade, 350; third 
grade, 240; fourth grade, 174; fifth grade, 157; sixth grade, 130; 
seventh grade, 165; eighth grade, 91. 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Get ready for the first test by having the children get out (1) the 
books containing the passage to be read and (2) paper and pencil. 
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Have them open the book to the page before the one on which 
they are to read. Tell them they are to read the passage in such a 
way that they shall be able to report to you. Do not tell them that 
you are going to time them. At a signal tell them to turn over the 
page and all begin together to read the passage. After two minutes 
(if you have chosen a passage which will surely last longer than that; 
if the passage is short, take a less time) have the reading stop, 
have the books closed, and have the children write at once the 
last words that they read. Now, ask them, for the space of twelve 
or fifteen minutes, to write what they can recall of the passage. 

Second, try an oral test with another passage as though it were 
a regular reading lesson. Put your watch where you can readily 
refer to it, but where it will not attract attention, and note the time 
required for each pupil's reading. The passages in this case will, 
of course, be of different lengths. 

The silent reading and the oral reading tests should now be 
tabulated for the whole class. Count the words in all cases and 
divide the number of words by the number of seconds required 
for the reading. 

Try these tests with the following kinds of passages: (1) a 
familiar passage read sometime ago; (2) a familiar passage read 
recently; (3) a new easy passage; (4) a new difficult passage. 

Repeat each type of test, reporting the first trial under x and 
the second under y. That is, let ix designate the first trial with 
a familiar passage read long ago, xy the second trial of such a 
passage; ix the first trial with a familiar passage read recently 
and 2y the second trial, etc. Allow two days to elapse between 
x and y. 

Find the averages of these several averages, reporting as 
follows : 

Let 5# stand for average of oral. 
5y stand for average of oral and silent. 
6x stand for average on first trial of silent. 
6y stand for average on second trial of silent. 

Make two averages for each child, averaging together those 
results which come from the silent reading and those which come 
from the oral reading. Thus, if in silent reading the child reads 
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250 words in 120 seconds, the rate is 250 divided by 120 equals 
2.08. If he reads orally 90 words in 50 seconds, the rate is 1.8. 
The averages required are simple arithmetical averages. In making 
a table of results follow the scheme given below : 



Name of school Teacher . 

Oral Oral Oral 

ly 2X 2Ji 



.Date. 



Oral 
Name of Pupil ix 



Oral 
3* 



Oral 



Oral 

4X 



Oral Average 
4? 



Average of Oral 



Average of Oral and Silent 

sy 



Your principal will be given the selections chosen for each grade. 

(Signed) E. E. Oberholtzee, Stiperintendent 

The following is a sample of the results of the tests taken 
from average of grades: 

TABLE I 

Results or Tests 





Fifth, Grade 


Seventh Grade 


Eighth Grade 




Number of 
Pupils 


Average 

Words per 

Second 


Number of 
Pupils 


Average 

Words per 

Second 


Number of 
Pupils 


Average 

Words per 

Second 
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214 
238 
231 
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172 
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139 
86 

63 
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2-5. 
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2.7 

2.7 

2.6 
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2.8 
2 8 
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153 
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86 


2.6 

2.9 
30 


91 

64 
93 

S7 
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4 
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3-3 72 4 
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6 




4 
3 
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4* 




5# 
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25 3 

175 4 


9 
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5y 


3 1 209 j 3.6 
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6x 




6y 
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In most cases the second trial with the same selection showed 
decided improvement. In a few cases there was a misunderstand- 
ing of the instructions, the teacher merely continuing the reading 
at the place where the first trial ended. 

Table II shows the average of oral reading in a series of eight 
tests for each of the grades from third to eighth. 

The following are the conclusions: 

1. The difference in the rate of reading between the oral and 
silent method increases as the pupil advances in the grades. 
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In the first grade the oral reading is earliest developed and the 
child naturally depends on this means of expressing himself and 
of getting the thought. The rate of silent reading is much slower 
where he is required to grasp closely the content. This is perhaps 
due largely to the absence of vocal accompaniment and the auditory 
sensations, etc., to which he is accustomed. 

TABLE II 

Showing Increase in Rate in the Third to 
Eighth Grades 



Third grade . . 
Fourth grade . 
Fifth grade . . . 
Sixth grade. . . 
Seventh grade 
Eighth grade. 




Average 



2. There seems to be a definite correlation of the rate of reading 
among the grades, the rate of silent reading increasing most 
rapidly as the grade is advanced. This is perhaps due largely to 
the child's being thrown more on his own responsibility; also to 
the fact that he realizes more fully the value of silent reading in 
giving him control over the printed page and in acquiring informa- 
tion. He has also ceased to practice the oral reading and begins 
larger utilization of silent reading. 

TABLE III 



Third grade. . 
Fourth grade . 
Fifth grade . . . 
Sixth grade. . . 
Seventh grade 
Eighth grade . 



Oral 



SHent 



Table III shows a difference of 1.8 between the rate of the 
third grade and that of the eighth in oral reading, whereas the 
difference between the rate in the third grade and that of the 
eighth in silent reading is 2.5 (see III), or more than double the 
rate for the third grade. Two hundred and forty pupils were 
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tested in the former and ninety-one in the latter. Thus it is seen 
that the rate in silent reading increases more rapidly than the rate 
in oral. 

3. The rate of reading in all the grades is relatively lower than 
it should be if the habit of reading had from the beginning been 
acquired through conscious effort to improve the rate. 

One room showed an increase of 50 per cent in the rate after 
two weeks' practice in rapid reading. These tests showed that 
oral expressions and the power to grasp the content were equally 
improved. Tests are now being carried on, both with the classes 
and individuals, in order to ascertain how far rate improvement 
may be carried and at the same time maintain a high standard 
in oral expression or grasp of content. Results of these tests 
we hope to report later. 

4. Silent reading measured in terms of its usefulness to the 
individual has been sadly neglected. 

Pupils must consciously strive to become efficient in silent 
reading, yet the teacher is the most potent factor in bringing about 
rate improvement. Much, of course, depends upon how well 
the child realizes the advantage an efficient reader has in the field 
of intellectual attainment or practical achievement. 

5. The efficiency of reading, like writing, is very largely the 
result of the kinds of habits acquired in the early grades. 

The child when he begins to read is prone to form many awkward 
and wasteful habits. Lip movement or any form of vocal accom- 
paniment is a hindrance in rapid reading. Practice in enlarging 
the unit in the span of attention, as well as in forming accurate 
visual concepts, should be given early in the child's experience 
in learning to read. Word-study is not reading; in teaching 
reading the sentence is the unit. The sentence method seems to 
enable the child to read more rapidly. The kind of habits formed 
in reading will determine largely the efficiency of the reader. 

6. Efficiency may be measured in silent reading in respect to the 
grasp of thought with as great a degree of accuracy as expression in 
oral reading 

Experiments have shown that the rapid reader has more power 
and experience in grasping the content — in fact the rapid reader 
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seems to have greater power in this respect. By choosing a simple 
selection where a few definite thoughts are expressed, it is possible 
to measure accurately the efficiency of the grasp of content. This 
is a more simple process than measuring expression in oral reading. 

7. Few children are good silent readers. The rate decreases 
in proportion to the strictness with which the pupils are held for 
the content. 

Upon examination we were surprised at the very small number 
of good silent readers. The power to grasp content was also 
notably lacking. Thus the tests seem to reveal the need of more 
attention in teaching silent reading. 

8. Teaching silent reading is a subject yet to be developed 
in our system, and one which will receive closer attention. 

One of the most interesting things about the series of tests was 
the revelation to both teachers and pupils. An attitude of zeal and 
determination among the teachers was generally shown. In 
summarizing I shall say that the few statements quoted in the 
following are sufficient to show the attitude of the teaching body 
giving the tests. 

Reaction of Teachers 
(Quotations) 

1. We do not know how to teach silent reading. 

2. We had not realized the importance of efficiency in silent reading as 
related to the rest of the subjects. 

3. We are going to emphasize the silent reading and grasp of content. 

4. We will not teach oral reading less, but silent reading more. 

5. The problem is ours. We will assist in its solution. 

6. We have new interest in teaching reading. 

Selections for Reading Efficiency Tests To Be Held Tuesday 
Afternoon and Thursday Afternoon 
iB 
I. "The First Lesson," Wheeler Primer, p. 38. 

"Gyp, Muffet and Flozzy," Wheeler Primer, p. 121. 
"Dolly's Bed," Wheeler Primer, p. 73. 
II. "My Dove," Ward Primer, p. 47. 

III. "The Duck," Ward Primer, p. 22. 

"Out for a Walk," Ward Primer, pp. 27, 38. 

IV. "Little Will," Ward Primer, p. 76. 
"Three Little Kittens," p. 35. 
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iA 
I. Wheeler First Reader, pp. 61, 62. 
II. Wheeler First Reader, pp. 103, 35. 

III. Free and Treadwell Primer, pp. 89, 32, 38, 30. 

IV. "Ugly Duckling," "Three Pigs," Household Stories. 

2B 
I. Wheeler First Reader, pp. 25, 32-33, 44-45. 
II. Wheeler Second Reader, pp. 9-12, 31-33, 67-69. 

III. Free and Treadwell Second Reader (or similar selection), pp. n-12, 13-19. 

IV. Free and Treadwell Second Reader (or similar selection) pp. 88-96, 105-22. 

2A 
I. Wheeler Second Reader: "Rainbow Fairies," pp. 49-53; "Miss Pussy 
Willow," pp. 70-72; "H. W. Longfellow," pp. 43-44; "Ceres and 
Persephone," pp. 19-23. 
II. Wheeler Second Reader: "Shoemaker and Elves, pp. 138-41; "Lucky 
Loaf," pp. 142-45. 

III. Free and Treadwell Second Reader: "Hans in Luck," pp. 58-66; "The 

Queen Bee," pp. 75-80; "Discontented Pine," pp. 35-37. 

IV. Grade Literature Book, III, "Story of Columbus," pp. 22-29; "Hans 

the Shepherd Boy," pp. 30-34; "Benjy in Beastland," pp. 39-48. 

3B 
Silent Test 
I. Wheeler Third Reader, p. 145. 
II. Wheeler Third Reader, p. 184. 

III. Heath Third Reader, p. 143. 

IV. Heath Third Reader, p. 226. 

Oral Test 
I. Wheeler Third Reader, p. 83. 
II. Wheeler Third Reader, p. 222. 

III. Heath Third Reader, p. 12. 

IV. Heath Third Reader, p. 210. 

3A 
Silent Test 
I. Wheeler Third Reader, p. 104. 
II. Rational Method in Reading, p. 98. 

III. Heath Third Reader, p. 205. 

IV. Stories of American Life and Adventure, p. 26. 

Oral Test 
I. Wheeler Third Reader, p. 164. 
II. Rational Method in Reading, p. 127. 
ni. Heath Third Reader, p. 210. 
IV. Stories of American Life and Adventure, p. 9. 
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4 B 

I. "To Be a Gentleman," Heath Reader, p. 318. 

II. "The Village Blacksmith," p. 102. 

III. "The Forest Fire," p. 126. 

IV. "The Little Brown Baby," Seven Little Sisters, p. 5. 

V. "The Georgia Volunteer," Johnson Fourth Reader, p. 243. 

4 A 

I. Graded Classics, p. 62. 
II. Graded Classics, p. 45. 

III. How the World Is Fed, p. 46, beginning with "Our corn crop," etc. 

IV. How the World Is Fed, p. 73. 

SB 
Silent Test 
I. Heath Fifth Reader, p. 80. 

II. Heath Fifth Reader, p. 324. 

III. How the World Is Fed, p. 7. 

IV. How the World Is Fed, p. 274. 

Oral Test 
I. Heath Fifth Reader, p. 170. 
II. Heath Fifth Reader, p. 316. 
HI. How the World Is Fed, p. 56. 
IV. How the World Is Fed, p. 308. 

SA 
Silent Test 
I. Johnson Fifth Reader, p. 7. 

II. Johnson Fifth Reader, p. 236. 

III. Thomas Elementary History, p. 299. 

IV. Johnson Fifth Reader, p. 315. 

Oral Test 
I. Jphnson Fifth Reader, p. 10. 
II. Johnson Fifth Reader, p. 239. 

III. How the World Is Fed, p. 214. 

IV. How the World Is Fed, p. 317. 

6th Grade 
I. Story of Europe: "Sparta and Athens," p. 15; "Successes of Columbus," 
p. 278; "Growth of Civilization," p. 349. 

II. Story of the English: "King and Parliament, p. 260. 

7 B 
I. Story of the English: "The Field of Cloth of Gold," p. 207. 
II. "Courtship of Miles Standish," Curry's Reader, p. 63. 

III. How the World Is Fed, p. 163. 

IV. Curry's Reader, p. 49. 
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7 A 
I. Curry's Reader, p. 143, line 131. 
II. "Vision of Sir Launfal," Curry's Reader, p. 217. 

III. The Advanced History, p. 250. 

IV. Curry Literary Reader, p. 374. 

8th Grade 
I. Familiar passage read some time ago: " Great Stone Face," Curry Reader. 
II. Familiar passage read recently: "Enoch Arden," Curry Reader. 

III. New easy passage: "How England Is Governed," Carpenter's Europe, 

p. 76. 

IV. New Standard Encyclopedia, Vol. Ill (Chicago), for a new difficult 

passage. 



